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they would not have any reason to massacre us. The 
Germans are not freebooters — they would not dare to 
meet genuine kindliness and good will with military 
arrogance and a show of "frightfulness." 

It would be well to avoid all discussion of the world 
war — except to confine ourselves to condemnation of all 
war. Universal preparedness made it possible, and one 
might as well blame an overheated boiler for exploding 
as blame any one man or any one nation for the in- 
evitable. 

Even supposing the worst, supposing that this imag- 
inary flotilla of 250 transports should succeed in getting 
possession of our country, and should order one person 
out of every hundred to be shot as an example, I should 
rather be shot in that way than die with my hands 
soiled with another man's blood. 

Keally it is ridiculous to imagine any such nightmare 
of invasion ! Even if it were possible, I should feel 



that we were safer in being a perfectly defenseless na- 
tion than if we were "reasonably prepared," and vastly 
happier in the knowledge that the billions needed for 
making us the greatest military nation in the world were 
to be used in making our own people better and the 
world outside of us happier. 

This seems to me merely common sense: why is it 
not ? If we set the example, the other nations would be 
quick enough to follow it. Japan would be glad enough 
to stop its ruinous military and naval expenditures; and 
although we have hurt the feelings of that friendly peo- 
ple, we can easily atone for it by doing them justice and 
giving them the same rights as we grant Syrians, Rus- 
sians, Jews, and Armenians. If we were -fair to the 
Japanese, they would never dream of attacking us. 

What a splendid opportunity there is for America now 
to show the world what real bravery is — to take this first 
great step toward Universal Peace ! 



SOCIAL VALUES AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

By JOHN MEZ 



In attempting to discuss from the pacificist and socio- 
logical viewpoint some charges made by our distin- 
guished opponent, Mr. Eoosevelt, whose former efforts 
in the cause of peace brought him the Nobel Peace 
Prize, it is important, first of all, to emphasize the fact 
that the peace movement today is no merely sentimental 
or emotional movement of a few "well-meaning" or 
"soft and slothful" people, but a very rational and 
scientific movement. Pacificism today is distinctly a 
social science — of course an applied science — the in- 
vestigation and determination of the causes of war and 
the best means for their removal. War is regarded as 
an international disease which should be prevented by 
new methods of scientific international hygiene. 

Mr. Eoosevelt has said to the American Sociological 
Society that the only question worth discussing is na- 
tional preparedness. This belief would best be justified 
if the Sociological Society were turned into an arma- 
ment league, for this is apparently what the speaker had 
in mind when he said that "infinitely the most impor- 
tant fact to remember is the duty of national prepared- 
ness," and that "the members of the Sociological Society 
should pride themselves on furnishing leadership in the 
right direction to those men and women who wish to do 
what is right." I do not doubt that if he were to dis- 
cuss, for example, the problem of the nationalization of 
railroads, or any other similar subject, Mr. Eoosevelt 
would again say that "until the duty of national pre- 
paredness is acknowledged, there is very little use in 
debating the question." 

The "shining centers of western civilization," to 
which Mr. Eoosevelt refers, have remembered what he 
calls "infinitely the most important fact to remember." 
They have "made themselves able to resist the mili- 
tarism of the unscrupulous neighbor" to such an extent 
that their very preparedness has become the cause of 
their downfall and is destroying today not only all social 
values, but their very existence. 



Mr. Eoosevelt says that only when Chicago and New 
,York are able with safety to abolish their police forces 
"can we talk about the abolition of war," and he adds 
that the pacifists must necessarily "condemn a police 
force" "just as much as they condemn armies." This 
would be perfectly true if, for instance, we used the po- 
lice force of Chicago against that of New York. The 
analogy between police forces and armies is untenable. 
Such disputes as may arise between such cities as Chi- 
cago and New York on questions of commercial and 
trade rivalry are no longer settled by sending the police 
forces of these cities against each other, as cities did in 
former days. On the contrary, issues are settled by ex- 
actly those other and better methods which the sensible 
man wants to put into effect between nations. These 
cities abstain from the use of force against each other, 
not because they are "timid and lazy," or "absorbed in 
money getting," or "absorbed in ease and luxury," or 
"soft and slothful," but because they realize the futility 
and irrelevance of physical force for obtaining any real 
benefits. They realize that the legal methods of justice 
and law are better and less costly and less bloody than 
the ancient methods of brute force. 

Mr. Eoosevelt makes a point of tying the Chinese 
tag to everybody who talks against his particular notion 
of what nations ought to do. He says that there are 
pacifists who "wish to turn this country into an Occi- 
dental China — the kind of China which every intelli- 
gent Chinaman of the present day is seeking to abol- 
ish." To this I wish to say that the Chinese have had 
a war every ten or twenty years during the last few cen- 
turies, many more than Germany or the United States. 
Every student of Chinese history knows that the Chi- 
nese have been extremely warlike, and that in their re- 
bellions they have killed more people than the present 
population of the United States. It is true that in the 
present day China has not kept pace with the modern 
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race of armaments of the European nations. I may 
add, however, that a very "intelligent" Chinese friend 
of mine recently stated that he sincerely hoped that his 
country would not be turned into an armed camp like 
the European nations; that they felt extremely happy 
over conditions as they were until the first of January 
of this year, when to his great sorrow compulsory mili- 
tary service was introduced for the first time in Chinese 
history. 

To believe that wars can best be prevented by prepar- 
edness, to state that the increase of armaments alone is 
"infinitely the most important fact to remember," is 
absurd in view of the lesson we might have learned from 
the events in Europe. The notion of Mr. Eoosevelt 
that "nobody wants war who has any sense" is not sup- 
ported by him with any reason why we should not de- 
sire wars. On the other hand, certain military writers 
are constantly telling us that war is good in itself; that 
it is moral ; that it is beneficial to a nation ; that it pro- 
motes social progress and national welfare, and thus 
tends to increase social values. We are told that wars 
keep nations from degenerating; that, as the Jesuit 
Plater puts it, war "remains the final means of prevent- 
ing earth from becoming pandemonium and humanity 
from lapsing into the brute." 

To this theory pacifists object most vigorously, and 
in this particular contention we will.be supported by 
social science, which today admits that war destroys 
social values ; that militarism is the greatest enemy of 
social reform, of the betterment of society. 

There are three main causes for the destruction of 
social values through the war system : 



Since social values depend largely upon economic 
values, the constant tremendous expenditures of huge 
sums for armaments (amounting to three billions of dol- 
lars in the last twenty years in the United States alone) 
and for wars must tend toward destroying social values. 

The loss of lives in wars, amounting to more than 
fifty millions in the last three thousand wars, and to 
approximately three millions in the present war, cannot 
promote social values. 

Indirect and more subtle losses caused through the 
present militarization of society are due to the fact that 
most of our thought, of our energy, of our public atten- 
tion, of the discussions in press and parliament, are con- 
cerned with military affairs, and thus diverted from the 
solution of social problems that would make for the in- 
crease of social values. 

If we simply apply our common sense, and compare 
the nations at war with nations at peace, like the United 
States, we at once realize that social conditions in the 
latter are infinitely better. War and the appeal to brute 
force, reliance upon military power for the protection 
or promotion of the welfare of society, is always and 
always has been a degradation, a descent into animalism 
and barbarity that demoralizes victors and vanquished 
alike, and destroys what little social value the human 
race has been able hitherto to produce. Social values 
are based upon the activities of peace, upon law and 
justice, education, organization and co-operation, the 
preponderance of the social over the fighting instincts, 
association instead of dissociation. Peace is the only 
true basis for social progress or for national security. 



DUELING, LYNCHING, AND WAR 



By McCORMAC SNOW 



A fundamental trait of human character unites the 
duelist, who preferred his pistol to the aid of the 
law in settling his personal quarrels; the slayers of 
Frank, who forestalled the application of the laws of 
Georgia to his case, and Emperor Francis Joseph, of 
Austria, who declined Serbia's offer to arbitrate and de- 
clared war. All three are common types, of which the 
world has seen millions. Eeprobate the duelist and 
lyncher as we will, we must nevertheless admit that our 
ancestors, from whom we derive our own ideas and 
ideals, were duelists to a man, and that Frank's mur- 
derers live in our country. As for the militarist, he is 
too close for criticism. 

The militarist, the duelist — even the lyncher — differ 
from the most peaceable of us in degree rather than in 
kind. They are a part of our civilization and a part of 
ourselves. In a more marked degree than the majority 
of us, they possess in common a trait of character which 
we all possess. 

This trait is a strong impatience — more than that, a 
dislike — for ratiocinative justice after the infliction of 
a wrong. It is a passion to be the personal instrument 
pf retribution upon evil. It is a failure to realize that 



all disputes, whether between man and man, State and 
man, or State and State, should be settled, not by force 
of one of the parties, but by a principle, law, or rule of 
conduct higher than either of the parties. 

This is the characteristic of duelist, lyncher, and mil- 
itarist alike. All are tarred with the same brush. Let 
those who belong to none of these sects judge them not 
too harshly, for with the same breath we judge our- 
selves. 

This contempt for a governing principle has its foun- 
dation deep in the nature of man. Bacon says that man 
loves danger better than travail. Man also prefers fight- 
ing to thinking; action to analysis; force to reason; 
sensation to study; spectacle to argument. In illustra- 
tion of this, consider the relative popularity of Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft; the moving-picture shows and 
the philosophical magazines; prize-fighting and chess. 
Moreover, man's feelings completely dominate his 
psychological make-up, and almost entirely control his 
sense of justice. He is quick to perceive a wrong, or to 
fancy he perceives one, when he is the sufferer, but slow 
to realize why another should feel aggrieved at an action 
of his which he did not intend as a wrong. 



